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A  Study  of  the  Content  of  Civic r  Text  Books 

I.  Introduction 

Since  the  world-war  began  we  have  been  seriously  facing 
the  question  of  government  in  a  democracy  —  what  it  in,  its  pur- 
pose, its  limitations,  its  responsibilities  and  its  methods,  llever 
before  has  civics  seemed  such  a  vital  subject  of  the  school  curri- 
culum and  never  have  the  materials  and  methods  of  civics  been  so 
challenged  as  since  it  has  been  realized  that  the  modern  democratic 
state  is  in  a  questionable  position.     Since  1914  our  chosen  form  of 
government  has  passed  rapidly  through  successive  stages  of  adverse 
criticism  and  approbation.     One  hears  on  all  sides  that  other  forms 
of  government  are  more  efficient  than  ours,  that  they  are  better 
organized,  more  capable,  and  democracy  is  doubted  because  it  is 
measured  in  terms  of  relative  material  efficiency  —  the  power  to 
raise  an  army  speedily,  the  power  to  organize  a  food  campaign  or 
control  transportation. 

Hence,  democratic  government . with  its  slew-moving  machin- 
ery, its  ineffectiveness  in  a  crisis  and  its  clumsy  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, is  considerably  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the 
nicety  and  quickness  of  dispatch  of  the  methods  obtainable  in  the 
more  autocratically  ruled  states,  and  for  this  reason  is  repudiated 
by  many.     Others  say  that  democracy  is  all  right  per  se  but  that  we 
here  in  America  have  merely  played  with  the  idea,  that  democracy 
has  never  even  been  idealized,  much  less  realized  and  that  we  are 
attempting  to  discuss  something,  the  depth  and  height  of  which  we 
have  in  no  sense  estimated.    All, of  this  discussion,  pro  and  con, 
has  brought  into  the  focus  of  attention  that  particular  subject 


matter  of  the  curriculum  which  attempts  to  directly  teach  the 
principles  of  government  and  citizenship  in  a  democracy.    We  talk 
vaguely  about  the  making  of  citizens  as  a  general  aim  of  education 
to  which  all  the  educative  processes  shall  contribute,  but  in  a 
very  legitimate  sense  the  social  sciences  and  particularly  that  one 
dealing  with  government  may  be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
work. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  civics  instruction 
received  a  tremendous  impulse  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  T1/ar.  That 
crisis  dramatically  exhibited  the  lack  of  national  unity,  and  there 
followed  a  rather  wide  spread  attempt  to  correct  this  fault  by  an 
increased  interest  in  formal  courses  in  the  study  of  government. 
In  the  same  way  the  great  war  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  we,  as 
a  people,  need  a  clearer  understanding  of  national  ideals,  and  of 
what  is  meant  by  freedom  and  to  at  least  reenforce  our  convictions 
regarding  the  kind  of  organization  that  will  make  freedom  possible. 
We  talk  abstractly  about  a  democracy  as  though  it  will  sometime,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  work  out  our  social  salvation.     The  American 
child  has  little  idea  of  the  intrenchment  of  evil  in  our  social, 
legal,  or  political  institutions  and  still  less  of  the  method  of 
enlightment  and  emancipation  open  to  the  individual  and  hence  to 
society  and  so  it  i^  that  certain  criticisms  of  the  prevailing 
methods  and  aims  in  teaching  civics  and  certain  radical  reforms  in 
control,  organization,  method  and  purpose,  are  coming  to  be  articu- 
late expressions  of  the  newer  notions  of  what  citizenship  in  a  dem- 
ocracy should  mean. 

Having  become  convinced  in  a  general  way  that  the  civics 
teaching  of  the  past  has  somehow  failed  to  establish  the  ideals, 
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the  type  of  conduct,  and  the  responsibility  desired  in  the  citizens 
of  this  generation  certain  reforms  have  been  set  on  foot  to  improve 
the  work  "by  a  reorganization  of  the  civics  courses.     To  do  this 
adequately,  one  needs  to  know  exactly  what  has  "been  done  in  the 
past,  where  the  emphasis  has  been,  what  the  content  has  been,  what 
the  purpose  has  been  as  well  as  to  know  what  the  results  are. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  by  an  analysis  and  compar- 
ison of  the  content  of  typical  text-books  of  the  different  periods 
of  civic  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  to  furnish  some  basis 
for  determining  the  materials  of  instruction  and  points  of  emphasis 
that  should  enter  into  the  courses  to  be  established.    To  do  this 
it  is  proposed  to   (1)  measure  the  relative  amount  of  emphasis 
given  to  the  different  phases  of  the  subject;    (2)  to  determine  the 
evident  purpose  of  civic  instruction  in  the  minds  of  the  authors 
and  to  evaluate  the  material  offered  as  to  its  fitness  to  carry 
out  the  author's  purpose;    (3)   to  trace  the  development  of  civic 
instruction  and  the  distribution  of  space  among  the  several  topics 
in  each  stage. 


II.     I.!ATEHIALS  D2<?C?.IBED 


Basis  of  choice  of  text  books  represented  in  the  study . 

The  basis  of  the  study  was  sixteen  text  books  published 
during  the  last  eighty-eight  years.     These  books  were  selected 
from  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  texts  on  government 
published  during  that  time  and  the  ones  chosen  represent  four 
distinct  periods  of  civic  development.    Certain  limitations  in 
material  made  it  difficult  to  choose  the  list  of  books.    The  pur- 
pose was  to  select  books  which  chronologically  would  range  from 
the  earliest  possible  date  up  to  the  present  time.    Limitations  of 
time  placed  limitations  as  to  the  number  of  books  to  be  inspected 
and  consequently  increased  the  desirability  of  choosing  books 
typical  enough  to  tell  a  connected  story  of  civic  development  in 
the  United  states.     It  at  first  seemed  desirable  that  all  should 
be  selected  on  the  same  basis.     This  however  proved  to  be  impract- 
icable and  so  while  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  their 
selection  the  criterion  of  choice  has  not  been  the  same  in  every 
instance . 

The  two  books  chosen  to  represent  the  earliest  stage  of 
civic  instruction  have  decidedly  the  weakest  basis  as  they  were 
placed  in  the  list  because  they  were  the  only  ones  obtainable  for 
the  study.     It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  the 
ones  that  best  represent  this  early  period  or  not  because  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  relatively  widespread  was  their  adoption 
but  there  is  at  least  as  much  evidence  for  them  as  against  them. 

iith  the  books  representing  the  period  from  1866  to  1885, 


the  choice  was  not  so  limited  and  other  books  might  well  have  been 
placed  in  the  list  either  in  addition  to  thore  selected  or  in 
certain  cases  substituted  i'or  them.     Here  an  attempt  was  mede  to 
get  typical  books  and  ones  which  differed  among  themselves  as 
widely  as  possible  and  those  selected  seem  to  cover  the  ground  as 
well  as  any.     Here  again  as  in  the  pre-Civil  War  books  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  just  how  widespread  was  their  circulation 
during  the  years  of  their  greatest  influence  and  so  frequency  of 
use,  desirable  as  it  is  as  a  criterion  of  choice,  could  not  be 
used  for  this  class. 

In  the  books  representing  the  period  from  1885  to  1911 
however,  frequency  of  adoption  was  made  the  basis  of  choice  because 
it  was  possible  to  get  data  to  substantiate  the  selection  and  be- 
cause the  possibilities  of  selection  were  so  large  that  there  was 
more  need  of  limitation.     This  data  was  secured  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  ^even  of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation which,  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  present  status  of 
civics  teaching  in  the  United  States,  appointed  a  committee  from 
each  state  whose  function  it  was  to  secure  the  data  and  submit  a 
report.     Thirty-nine  committees  were  appointed,  twenty  of  which 
made  reports.     Of  these  twenty,  fourteen  reoorted  on  the  text-books 
most  frequently  used  throughout  the  state  and  from  this  list  these 
books  were  chosen.    Finally  in  choosing  books  to  represent  the 
newer  tendency  in  civics  teaching,  there  was  the  same  embarrassment 
due  to  scarcity  of  dooks,  as  was  found  to  e:<ist  in  making  up 
those  belonging  to  the  first  publication  period  and  the  choice 
was  restricted  to  a  very  few.    While  those  selected  do  not  exhaust 
the  list,  they  seem  to  be  typical  of  it  and  sufficient  to  illus- 
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trate  the  new  kind  of  civics. 

In  every  instance  but  two  (Guitteau,  Claps  C  and  Andrews 
Glass  B)  first  editions  have  "been  used.    Revision  of  these  books 
no  doubt  has  in  many  cases  extended  their  usefulness  several  years 
beyond  the  stage  of  development  of  which  they  were  typical.  For 
this  study,  however,   the  first  editions  more  nearly  answer  the 
purpose  because  revision?  ordinarily  are  merely  corrections  of 
facts  and  in  no  way  shift  the  emphasis  or  change  the  organization 
of  material. 

In  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  books  it  might  be 
interesting  to  note  that  seven  were  university,  college  or' normal 
men,  six  were  connected  with  high  schools  and  four  were  lawyers. 

Criticipins  of  the  choice  of  books . 

The  list  may  be  open  to  criticism  because  the  same 
criterion  of  choice  was  not  used  throughout.    No  doubt,   it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  included  in  the  list  only 
those  books  which  represented  the  largest  number  of  schools  during 
the  period  in  which  they  were  in  use.    This,  however,  was  impossi- 
ble because  either  the  data  was  not  available  or  in  cases  where 
it  was  the  books  themselves  could  not  always  be  secured.  Frr 
example,  only  one  direct  reference  in  contemporary  literature  was 
found  to  Qullivan's  Political  Class  Book  (1330),  but  since  this 
book  bears  the  earliest  copyright  date  of  any  obtainable  it  was 
included.     On  the  other  hand  reference  was  also  made  to  Blair's 
"Constitution  of  the  United  states  for  the  Elements  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences",  which  perhaps  had  a  wider  circulation  than  Sulli- 
van's, but  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  a  copy  for  examination. 
For  these  reasons  it  seemed  necessary  to  resort  to  the  shifting 


basis  of  selection  described  above. 


Texts  Chop en. 

The  sixteen  books  used  as  a  basis  for  this  study- 
have  for  purposes  of  comparison  been  chronologically  arranged  as 
follows : 

1.  Sullivan,  William:  The  Political  Class  Book, 

(1st  edition)  1830.  Boston:  Richardson,  Lord  &  Halbrook,  pp.  148, 
4807  lines. 

2.  Burleigh,  Joseph  Bartlett:  The  American  Manual, 
(1st  edition)  1851.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  pp.  340; 
(44  pages  of  appendices)   7733  lines. 

3.  Alden,  Joseph:  The  Science  of  Government,  fist 
edition)  1866.     Hew  York:  Sheldon  &  Company,  pp.  248,  2760  lines. 

4.  Alden,  Joseph:  Citizen's  Manual,   fist  edition) 
1867.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Company,  pp.  135,  2344  Lines. 

5.  Townsend,  Calvin:  A  Shorter  Course  in  Civil 
Government,    fist  edition)  1875.     Hew  York:   Ivinson,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.     pp.  240,   6126  lines. 

6.  Andrews,  Israel  Ward:  The  Manual  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  copyright  dates, 1887  and  1900  fno  date 
on  title  page)  Hew  York:  American  Book  Co.,  pp.  375,  Appendix  and 
notes  LVI,  12457  lines. 

7.  Fiske,  John:  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
^tates  Considered  with  some  References  to  its  Origins.  1890. 
fist  edition)     Boston:  Houghton  &  Mifflin  &  Company,  pp.  277  with 
appendices  and  index  pp.  360,  7230  lines. 

8.  Dole,  Charles  P.:  The  American  Citizen,  fist 
edition)  1891.    Boston:  Heath  &  Company,  pp.  326  appendices  42 


pages,  8670  lines. 

9.  James,  J.  A.  and  Sanford,  A.  H. :  Government  in  c?tat< 
and  Nation,   (1st  edition)  1901.     Hew  York:  Charles  ^cribner's 
"oris,  pp.  357  with  appendices  and  index  pp.  393;  9674  lines. 

10.  Ashley,  Foscoe  Lewis:  American  Government,  (1st 
edition)  1903.    Hew  York:  I.!acmillan  Company,    pp.  325,  with 
appendices  and  index,  pp.  356,   7875  lines. 

11.  Forman,  °.  E. :  Advanced  Civics,  (1st  edition)  1903. 
Hew  York:  The  Century  Company,  pp.  396  with  appendices  and  index 
pp.  456,  10814  lines. 

12.  Dunn,  Arthur  .Villiam:  The  Community  and  the  Citizen 
(1st  edition)   1907.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  pp.  238  with 
appendices  and  index;  pp.  266,  5361  lines. 

13.  Garner,  James  7/.:  Government  in  the  United  °tates, 
(1st  edition)  1911.     New  York:  American  Book  Company,  pp.  392, 
with  appendices  and  index  pp.  416,  Supplement  46;  11459  lines. 

14.  Guitteau,  William  Backus:  Government  and  Politics 
in  the  United  States,  copyright  191-1  and  1916.   (Ho  date  on  title 
page)  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  pp.  316.  Appendices 
and  index  xxxiv.  8760  lines. 

15.  Ashley,  P.oscoe  Lewis:  The  Hew  Civics,    (1st  edition) 
1917.    Hew  York:  Macmillan  Company,  pp.  381  with  appendices  and 
index,  pp.  420.     9722  lines. 

16.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.f  and  Brown,  Edith:  Elementary 
Social  Science,    (1st  edition)  1917.    New  York:  I.Iacmillan  Company 
pp.  137,  with  index  pp.  142,  3684  lines. 
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General  chgra c t er i b t i c s  of  the  books  chosen. 

Organisation  of  material. 

The  materials  of  the  civics  text  books  seem  to  be  organ- 
ized in  three  different  ways.     The  earlier  books  are  frequently 
manuals  arranged  with  a  short  one-or-two-sentence  answer  following 
a  one-sentence  question  as  in  Alden  (Glass  B) .     For  example,  his 
"Citizen's  Manual"  is  made  up  entirely  of  such  questions  and  answers 
as  the  following: 

"1.    Y/hy  do  men  live  together  in  society? 
2.     Because  God  made  them  to  live  together  in  society." 
Townsend,  (Class  B)  has  divided  his  material  in  two-or-three-page 
chapters  and  placed  a  list  of  questions  at  the  close.  These 
questions  follow  the  text  so  closely  that  the    result  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  "Citizen's  Manual",  although  the  arrangement  is 
different . 

A  favorite  organization  of  the  more  recent  books  is  a 
division  into  parts,  each  one  of  which  is  somewhat  independent  of 
the  others.    Probably  this  arrangement  grew  out  of  the  controversy 
of  political  science  teachers  as  to  whether  local  or  national  gov- 
ernment should  be  taught  first  and  the  writers  hoped  to  steer  a 
middle  course  by  arrangement  of  their  books  so  that  advocates  of 
both  methods  might  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
material.     The  number  of  parts  varies  from  two  in  James  and  ^anford 
to  five  in  Dole.     This  division  is  rather  an  important  help  in 
analysing  the  book  as  it  gives  a  key  to  the  author's  emphasis.  The 
following  are  typical  divisions; 
Ashley  - 

Part  I  -  The  Citizen  and  Society 


Pert  2  -  Hew  Civic?  and  the  Citizen 
"    3  -  Some  Public  Activities 

Gui tteau  - 

Part  1  -  Local  Governments 
*    2  -  °tate 

■  3  -  National  " 

F or man  - 

Part  1  -  The  Spirit  of  American  Government 

■  2  -  The  Form  "  "  " 
"    3  -  The  Services  of      "  " 

As hie y -Ame r i c a n  Government  - 

Part  1  -  State  and  Local  Government 
"    2  -  National  Government 
James  and  ^anf ord  - 

Part  1  -  Local  Government 
"    2  -  National  " 

Dole  - 

Part  1  -  The  beginning  of  .^citizenship 

"    2  -  The  rights  and  duties*  of  citizens 

"    3  -  Economic  duties 

"    4  -  Social  rights  and  duties 

■  5  -  International  duties 

A  third  organization  is  a  division  into  chapters  each 

one  dealing  with  a  particular  topic  which  is  given  as  the  chapter 

heading.    This  makes  the  hook  more  of  a  unity  in  the  sense  that 

the  order  is  determined  by  the  author  and  any  deviation  from  this 

order  is  apt  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  book.     Dunn's  "Com- 
munity and  the  §itizen",  Leavitt  and  Brown's  "Elementary  ^ocial 


Science",  and  Garner's  "Government  in  the  United  ^tates,"  arc 
typical  examples. 
Size  of  the  hooks. 

The  sixteen  books  vary  in  size  from  12457  lines  (Andrews) 
to  3684  lines   (Leavitt  and  Brown).     The  average  is  7657.75  lines. 
In  general  the  shorter  books  belong  to  the  earlier  periods  but 
there  are  several  exceptions  to  this  as  the  smallest  book  in  the 
list  is  a  1917  book  (Leavitt  and  Brown) ,  and  the  largest  book  is 
one  published  in  1865  (Andrews). 
Pedagogical  helps. 

QUESTIONS:      The  question,  as  a  pedagogical  help,  is  found  in 
practically  all  of  the  books,  only  four  out  of  the  sixteen  books 
examined  not  using  this  device.     The  development  of  the  study 
question  is  an  interesting  point  for  study  and  these  particular 
texts  reveal  a  notable  improvement  in  the  more  recent  books.  The 
short  factual  question  of  Alden  (1867)  and  Townsend  (1875)  have 
been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  problem  question.     The  follow- 
ing examples  are  typical  of  the  books  of  the  different  classes: 

I.  questions  Typical  of  Glass  A  books  - 

(1)  v".Vhence  comes  the  necessity  of  laws  to  govern  society?"* 

(2)  "What  is  oligarchy,  and  how  arising?" 

(Sullivan's  "Political  Glass  Book",  1830,  p.  8) 

II.  Questions  Typical  of  Glass  B  books  - 

(1)  "Can  Congress  lay  an  export  duty  on  cotton?" 

(2)  "V.'hat  is  a  capitation  tax?" 

(Alden '?     "Citizen's  :!rnualB,  1867,  p.  57) 
III.  Questions  Typical  of  Glass  G  - 
(l)     "Why  do  we  have  counties  in  the  United  states?  Contrast  the 
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popular  reason  with  the  historic." 

fFiske's  "Civil  Government  in  the  United  Statefl,  1890, 
p.  54) 

(2)     "Give  reason  for  the  increased  number  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
vision? inserted  in  recent  state  Constitutions.  Compare 
the  number  and  content  of  the  miscellaneous  provisions  in 
your  State  Constitution  with  those  of  a  recent  Conpt itution, 
e.g.,  Oklahoma,  and  also  with  thope  of  an  older  Constitution, 
e.g.,  Massachusetts." 

(Guitteau's  "Government  and  Politics  in  the  United 
States,"    1911,  p.  47) 
IV.    Questions  Topical  of  Class  D. 

(1)  What  are  the  effects  of  child  labor  on  the  child  and  the 
community,    (l)  at  the  time,    (2)  during  the  next  generation? 

(Ashley's  "The  New  Civics",  1917,  p.  316) 

(2)  If  there  are  any  interurban  electric  lines  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, report  what  influence  they  have  had  on  the  life  of 
the  farmers;  on  the  prosperity-  of  the  cities. 

(Dunn's,  "The  Community  and  the  Citizen",  1907  ,  p. 116) 
The  questions  may  be  found  in  a  number  of  different  places  in  the 
books.     They  may  be  placed  just  preceding  the  answer  (Alden) ;  at 
the  close  of  a  subdivision  of  a  chapter  (Fiske) ;  at  the  close  of  a 
chapter  (Garner);  footnotec   (Burleigh!,;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  (Sullivan). 

TOPICAL  OUTLINES: The  topical  outline  present ed  itself  in  the  early 
books  as  a  very  good  pedagogical  device  since  they  emphasized  only 
the  frame  work  of  government.    The  skeleton  form  of  Townsend  was 
an  effective  way  of  committing  facts  and  answers  his  purpose  ad- 
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mirably . 

in  the  later 

D  OOKS 

one 

topical  outline 

•  i  ven  p.p 

for  marginal  notes, 

sug 

gest ive 

topics  at 

chapters 

or  suggestive 

exercises 

•  Leavitt 

and  Brown  however  ore- 

fix  a  short  outline  to 

each 

chapter . 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL: 

Pictures 

,  diagrams, 

graph 

s  and  maps  hold 

a  large 

place  in  Class 

C  and 

D. 

In  Cla 

ss  A,  Burleigh  has  seven 

illustrations  while  qullivan 

has 

none . 

In 

Class 

B,  there  are  none. 

In  Class 

C  and  D  all  the  hooks  except  Dole 

have  at  least  one  illus- 

tration 

(Carner)  and  extend 

as  high  as 

eighty- two 

illustrations 

(Ashley: 

New  Civics ) . 

Illustrations  -  maps, 

graphs , 

sketches 

Class  A 

Sullivan . 

.0 

Burleigh, 

.7 

Class  B 

Towns end, 

.0 

.0 

t? 

.0 

Andrews • 

.0 

Class  C 

.2 

James  &  Sanford. . . 

.4 

31 

© 
•  «s 

.1 

Guitteau 

79 

Class  D 

.0 

64 

,82 

Leavitt  < 

5:  Brown. .  . 

,11 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES:     The  books  of  Class  A  and  Glass  B  contain  no  ref- 
erence lists  for  supplementary    reading,  cite  no  authority  as 
source  of  information  and  give  no  bibliographies.     All  of  the  books 
of  Class  C  however,  have  extensive  reference  lists  either  at  +he 
close  of  the  book  or  appended  to  each  chapter.     Dole,    (Class  D)  is 
more  remiss  in  this  respect  than  any  of  the  others  as  he  was  con- 
tented with  one  list  containing  some  fifth-one  references,  leavitt 
and  Brown  (Class  D)  approximate  the  books  of  Class  A  in  having 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

APPENDICES:       There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  more 
recent  books  in  the  dependence  upon  the  appendix  for  the  reprint- 
ing of  source  material.     The  earlier  books  if  they  made  use  of  an 
appendix  at  all , frequently  filled  it  with  extraneous  matter, 
^ullivan  (1830)  placed  in  the  appendix  six  chapters.     1,  Pursuits 
in  Life;  2,  Agriculture;  3,  Useful  Arts  and  Trades;  4,  Books; 
5,  Instructors  of  the  Young;  6,  Beading  for  Leisure  Hours.  Two 
of  the  sixteen  books  have  no  appendix.     Of  the  fourteen  having  an 
appendix,  thirteen  reprint  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states 
and  four  include  the  Articles  of  Confederation.     Various  items  of 
information  are  frequently  found  as:  Area  and  Population  of  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Possessions   (Guitteau) ;  a  table  showing  number 
of  homes  owned  and  number  rented  in  cities  of  United  'tates  of 
100,000  or  over;    (Dunn);  sn    examination  paper  for  custom's  clerk 
("iske ) ,  etc . 


III.  PROCEDURE 

o  ii  o  i  c  e 

0  X    SU  DjCClF  . 

l ne  suDjecx  maxxer  oi   one  sixteen  dooks  was  exammeu 

wi  th  s 

view  io  cie  x er mining  xne  ainounx  oi  spqtje  given  xo  i>ne 

following  subjects: 

1  -  Form 

2  -  Function 

3  -  History 

4  -  ^tudv  of  the  Constitution 

5  -  Theory  and  principles  of  government 

6  -  Local  government 

7  -  ?tate  government 

8  -  national  government 

9  -  Direct  teaching  of  the  responsibility  of  the 

individual  in  matters  of  government. 

10  -  T'conomic  and  sociological  questions 

11  -  ^olitiqal  matters 

METHOD 

In  determining  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  various 

topic? 

the  following  method  was  used: 

1.      The  space  devoted  to  each  topic  was  estimated  in 

lines . 

Half  lines  or  more  were  counted  as  whole  lines  while  less 

than  half  lines  were  discarded. 

2.      Tables,  graphs  and  certain  types  of  illustrations 

(as  for  example  the  classic  illustration  of  the  Massachusetts 
Gerrymander  -  Fiske,  p.  217  -  )  were  given  full  space. 

3.  Footnotes  were  not  counted. 

4.  Maps  and  pictures  (with  exception  noted  in  2)  were 
not  counted. 

5.  Illustrative  material,  questions,  topics  for  dis- 
cussion,  reference  tables  and  "bibliographies  were  not  counted. 

6.  In  estimating  the  total  number  of  lines  per  book, 
preface,  table  of  contents,  index,  appendices  and  pedagogical  helps 
as  reference  tables,  illustrative  material,  questions,  topics  and 
outlines  were  not  counted. 

7.  Origin  and  history  of  the  Constitution  were  counted, 
(1)  as  history,   (2)  as  study  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  Description  and  definitions  were  counted  as  form. 

9.  Historical  development  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  listed  twice:    (1)  as  history,    (2)  as  form. 

10.  By  history  is  meant  (1)   the  history  of  political, 
economic  or  social  development  as  for"  example,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitutional  Convention,  or  the  history  of 
woman  suffrage;   (2)  The  development  of  civic  subjects  as  for  example, 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  township  system  of  government, 

or  the  origin  of  the  term  "gerrymander".     Historical  implications 
as  in  the  sentence , "This  is  the  Magna  Carta  of  America",  were  not 
considered  since  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the 
amount  of  history  included  as  a  part  of  civics  and  not  the  amount 
of  history  needed  to  understand  civics. 

11.  By  theory  and  principles  of  government,  is  meant 
such  topics  as  the  basis  or  origin  of  government,  the  sanctity  of 
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government,  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  society,  the  stager  of 
society,  kinds  of  government  or  rights  of  nations. 

12.      In  estimating  the  amount  of  space  given  to  form 
and  function  the  following  points  were  considered:     (l)  All  matters 
dealing  with  the  machinery  of  government  were  considered  form.  (2) 
When  the  space  was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  function  of 
government  rather  than  to  the  activity  itself  it  was  considered 
form.     This  might  he  illustrated  as  follows:     One  function  of  the 
government  is  taxation.    A  description  of  how  taxes  are  collected 
however,  was  classified  as  form  while  a  description  of  the  activity 
upon  which  the  taxes  are  expended  such  as  education,  was  considered 
function.     In  other  words,  when  the  author  describes  the  machinery 
of  government  by  which  the  function  is  performed,  it  is  classified 
as  form  -  agency.    When  he  described  the  function  itself,  the  act- 
ivity,  it  is  function. 


IV.  DATA 

Results  oi   " tu*i'        qhown  by  Tabler 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  emphasis  given  to 
the  various  subjects  chosen  for  study,  the  number  of  lines  in  each 
of  the  books  relating  to  each  of  the  several  topics  was  proportion- 
ed to  the  total  number  of  lines  in  the  book.     The  results  for 
each  book  and  the  averages  are  as  follows: 
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stages  of  Development  in  Civic  Instruction . 

Civic  instruction,  if  the  material  of  the  text-books  is  a 
criterion,  falls  loosely  into  four  periods.     These  periods  of  cour 
overlap  as  one  type  of  text  frequently  extends  into  the  following 
period  in  regard  to  some  features,  thus  showing  the  emphasis  of 
each.     In  attempting  to  determine  the  character  of  the  development 
in  civic  instruction  it  was  necessary  to  first  arrange  the  "books 
chronologically.     This  was  done  as  in  Table  I,  with  the  results  of 
investigation  listed  under  each  topic  in  number  of  lines  given  to 
the  particular  subject  studied,  and  the  proportion  that  this  bears 
to  the  entire  book.    By  inspection  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
similarity  in  the  amount  of  space  given  to  certain  subjects  through- 
out groups  of  books  when  arranged  this  way.     In  other  words  certain 
publication  periods  presented  different  outstanding  characteristics. 
Usually  emphasis  on  one  item  brought  a  corresponding  emphasis  on 
other  items,  as  for  instance,  there  seemed  to  be  a  correlation  be- 
tween emphasis  on  form  and  national  government.     It  was  also  found 
that  when  an  author  devoted  a  large  amount  of  space  to  a  certcin 
subject  that  he  also  decreased  the  amount  given  to  certain  other 
subjects.     For  instance,  books  giving  a  large  amount  of  ppace  to 
local  government,  ordinarily  did  not  give  much  space  to  national 
government,  and  those  stressing  the  Constitution  did  not  treat' 
function.     This  is  true  of  individual  books  and  is  also  true  of 
groups  of  books.     To  divide  the  books  into  groups  by  considering 
only  one  of  the  eleven  factors  studied  might  give  several  different 
classifications  no  one  of  which  would  show  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment through  which  civic  instruction  has  passed.     Therefore  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  trace  this  development  to  find  the  one  point 

 ,  


of  emphasis  which  was  fundamental  to  these  other  points. 

In  characterizing  the  stages  of  development  in  civic  in- 
struction the  Committee  of  "'even  of  the  American  Political  -cience 
Association  makes  the  following  statement:     "Civic  instruction  which 
was  first  based  primarily  upon  the  Constitution  resulted  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  manuals  taking  up  the  Constitution  clause  "by 
clause"  *    As  a  result  of  this  study  the  above  st  tement  is  found  to 
need  modification  because  the  earlier  books  were  not  manuals  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  same  sense  that  they  were  immediately  after  the 
Civil  lar  period.     While  they  did  give  a  certain  amount  of  space 
to  the  Constitution,  this  was  not  enough  in  proportion  to  that  given 
later  to  warrant  calling  them  Constitutional  manuals.     It  was  found 
rather  that  the  type  of  book  used  before  the  Civil  War  period  em- 
phasized the  philosophical  \spects  of  government  and  gave  much  more 
proportionate  space  to  this    phase  than  was  given  later  in  the  Con- 
stitutional period.     This  emphasis,  however,  is  relative  and  not 
absolute.     The  tendency  of  a  period  may  best  be  ascertained  by  de- 
termining the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  space  devoted  to  one 
subject  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  another.  As 
for  instance,  in  this  case,  Burleigh's  text  gives  more  space  to  the 
Constitution  than  it  does  to  the  philosophical  aspects  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  not  a  so-called  Llanual  of  the  Constitution,  as  may 
be  seen  by  examining  the  tables  which  show  a  much  greater  propor- 
tionate amount  of  emphasis  on  the  Constitution  in  the  books  immediate- 
ly following.     In  the  same  way  while  the  two  Alden  books  give  near- 
ly as  much  space  to  the  theory  of  government  as  does  ^ullivan  and 

Burleigh,  still  because  they  give  relatively  °o  much  more  space  to 

*  "The  Teaching  of  "Government"  Report  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 
Ilacmillan,  1916. 


the  Constitution  they  are  classified  differently. 

This  gives  up  two  classes  of  books  which  while  represent- 
ing two  publication  periods  are  determined  on  the  bapip  of  certain 
outstanding  charact eristics  of  the  book?  themselves.     Clasp  A  books 
are  the  ore-Civil  War  books  and  are  philopophica 1  in  character. 
Glass  B  books  represent  a  publication  period  from  1866  to  1805  and 
are  primarily  Manuals  of  the  Constitution. 

An  examination  of  Table  No.  2  will  show  before  the  Civil 
War  15.6  per  cent  as  the  average  amount  of  space  given  to  the  phil- 
osophical aspects  of  government  with  only  11.2  per  cent  given  to  the 
Constitution.    After  the  Civil  Tvar  only  10.5  per  cent    of  space  is 
given  to  the  former  with  76.3  per  cent  to  the  latter.  Consequently 
the  first  stage  of  development  in  civic  instruction  may  be  said  to 
be  characterized  as  having  the  emphasis  on  the  philosophical  as- 
pects of  government.     The  books  were  abstract  and  theoretical  and  as 
they  dealt  largely  with  principles  and  very  little  illustrative 
material  was  used,   the  books  were  small  and  difficult. 

Thir  first  stage  of  development  naturally  led  into  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United  States  and  we  have  as  a 
result  the  second  stage  of  development  in  civic  instruction  in 
which  the  Constitution  became  the  basis  of  organization  of  the  ma- 
terial of  instruction.     The  second  stage  of  development  represent- 
ed by  Class  2  books  placed  the  emphasis  on  the  study  of  form.  The 
Constitution  was  taken  up  clause  by  clause,  annotated,  commented 
upon  and  interpreted.     Government  was  studied  from  an  idealistic 
standpoint  and  there  was  little,   if  any,  attempt  to  get  down  to 
actual  governmental  operations.     7/riters  of  these  Constitutional 
manuals  went  on  the  theory  that  if  a  pupil  wa?  sufficiently  in- 


TABLE  110.  2 

Table  showing  the  number  of  lines  and  proportionate  amount  of 
space  given  to  Theory  and  Principles  and  to  the  Constitution  in 

Glass  A  and  B. 
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75.5) 


76.3^ 
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rtructed  in  those  fundamentals  principles  of  government  v/hich  the 
writer?  of  the  Constitution  had  in  mind,  his  civic  activities  would 
naturally  be  in  conformity  with  those   xr indoles  and  democracy  would 
be  safe.    The  guarantee  of  right  political  conduct  was  knowledge  and 
so  they  undertook  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  fundamental  law 
clause  by  clause,   section  by  section,  and  article  by  article.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Alden  presented  the  subject  in  his  "Citizen's 
Manual?      The  following  quotation  is  typical  of  this  type  of  work: 

1.  How  is  the  Constitution  divided  as  to  its  form? 
It  is  divided  into  articles,  sections,  and  para- 
graphs . 

2.  Eow  many  articles  did  the  Constitution  contain  when 
it  was  adopted? 

Qeven. 

3.  How  many  have  since  been  added  as  amendments? 
Thirteen. 

4.  Are  these  amendments  as  much  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  original  articles? 

They  are. 

5.  Repeat  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution. 

6.  By  whom  wa°  the  Constitution  ordained  and  estab- 
lished? 

By  the  oeople  of  the  United  States. 

7.  By  whom  then  can  the  Constitution  be  altere 3  or 
abolished? 

By  the  peoole  of  the  United  states. 

8.  7/hen  is  an  aet  said  to  be  oerformed  by  the  People 
of  the  United  States? 

When  it  is  performed  by  a  majority  of  the  peoole. 

9.  Is  the  Constitution  a  league  between  the  "tates? 

Uo ;  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  a  national  govern- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  United  states. 

10.      Why  may  not  a  state  withdraw  or  secede  from  the 
Union? 

Because  the  Constitution  does  not  authorize  it." 
(Page  28  -  29,  Citizen's  Manual) 
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ThiB  type  of  instruction  was  the  lopical  outcome  of  the 
strong  movement  toward  nationalization  thst  followed  the  Civil  War 
struggle  and  the  profound  veneration  for  our  national  charter  de- 
manded an  intensive  study  of  its  provisions.     Ho  doubt  there  was  need 
for  a  deeper  respect  and  veneration  for  our  developing  institutions 
at  this  time  which  this  type  of  instruction  tended  to  give  and  while 
this  work  gave  little  or  not  practical  knowledge  of  functions  of  gov- 
ernment or  even  of  the  governmental  agencies  still  it  war  a  step  to- 
ward a  more  concrete  presentation  of  material. 

Gradually,  however,  to  ^tudy  the  mere  framework  of  the  gov- 
ernment ceased  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  civic  education  and  the  for- 
mal presentation  of  the  Constitution  was  expanded  into  a  more  com- 
prehensive course.    At  first,  lists  of  officers,  with  their  salaries, 
terms,  and  duties  were  added  and  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
machinery  and  historical  development  of  each  part  "became  essential. 

Andrews '"Manual  of  the  Constitution"  is  in  a  way  a  tran- 
sitional "book  marking  the  development  from  the  second  to  the  third 
state.    While  it  frequently  devotes  -  itself  to  a  study  of  the  fund- 
amental law  as  its  title  would  indicate,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
history  involved  as  well  as  description  of  the  machinery  itself. 
75.5  per  cent  of  the  1£,457  lines  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  Con- 
stitution.    The  other  24.5  per  cent  deal  with  a  description  of  the 
executive  departments,  Ohio  State  government,  etc.     History  is  scat- 
tered throughout  and  received  35.2  per  cent  -  "by  far  the  largest  a— 
mount  up  to  that  time,    (1885).     The  introduction  of  history  into  the 
material  of  instruction  was  of  great  significance  as  will  be  pointed 
out  in  another  connection  as  it  indicates  a  recognition  of  the 
dynamic 


character  of  governmental  institutions.     Andrews,  however,  has  not 
made  this  point  as  clear  as  has  Fiske  "because  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  used  history,  i.e.  as  illustrative  material  rather  than  to  show 
the  constant  evolution  of  governmental  institutions. 

The  third  stage  of  development  of  civics  was  reached  when 
the  Constitution  as  an  organizing  "basis  of  presentation  of  material 
was  given  up.    By  1890  this  "basis  was  considered  inadequate  "by  many 
of  the  writers  and  so  we  have  developed  the  type  of  hooks  represent- 
ed by  Class  C.    Here  the  authors  struck  out  boldly  into  a  descript- 
ion of  government.     This  description  was  largely  that  of  the 
machinery  of  government  but  little  by  little  there  was  added  a 
description  of  how  the  governmental  agencies  worked..   For  instance, 
they  began  to  lay  less  stress  on  the  number,  age,  salary  and  method 
of  electing  representatives  to  Congress  and  more  to  a  description 
of  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  these  legislators.    V/hile  this  was  still 
a  study  of  the  form  of  government,   it  was  8  step  toward  function 
and  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  emphasis. 

Class  C  books  are  interesting  because  they  are  neither 
"flesh  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring".     Many  vestigial  structures 
remain  to  remind  one  of  their  evolution  and  in  fact  in  some  instances 
the  old  Constitutional  manual  remains  in  e  form  very  little  modi- 
fied as  in  the  case  of  James  and  Sanford's,  "Government  in  the 
State  and  nation."    But  in  general  these  books  do  not  deal  so  much 
with  principles  as  they  do  with  a  minute  description  of  the  form  - 
the  machinery  of  government,     l^uch  attention  was  given  to  the 
president,  his  cabinet,  with  an  enumeration  of  their  duties,  Con- 
gress and  tL    federal  government  in  general.      The  courts  were 
taken  up  and  described  as  to  their  reorganization, kind  of  duties 
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and  limitations*     The  powers,  duties  and  privileges  of  governers, 
legislator?,  and  citizens  were  enumerated.     Political  parties  and 
nominating  conventions,   suffrage   privileges  and  elections  were 
carefully  described.     But  all  these  descriptions  are  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  government  may  do  and  there  is  very  little  attempt  to 
tell  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
social  organism  with  government  as  an  instrument.     The  writers, 
in  their  prefaces  constantly  stress  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
emphasis  on  function  instead  of  form  but  their  idea  of  expressing 
function  is  to  describe  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governmental 
instrument  rather  than  to  discuss  the  questions  of  social  and  econ- 
omic welfare  and  the  relation  of  government  to  these  as  the  instru- 
ment by  which  they  may  be  attained.    However,   side  by  side  with 
this  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  function  went  an 
increase  of  emphasis  on  local  or  community  interests  and  from  this 
finally  emerged  community  civics. 

The  books  of  Class  B  have  certain  characteristics  which 
naturally  follow  their  organization  into  this  class.     This  is  evi- 
dent when  they  are  compared  with  Class  A,  or  Class  C  books  as  in 
Table  No*  III.     ?or  instance,  the  only  four  books  in  this  entire 
list  that  have  no  space  devoted  to  the  functions  of  government  are 
those  of  Class  B.     Likewise  they  have  entirely  ignored  the  question 
of  direct  teaching  of  responsibility  of  the  citizen  to  his  govern- 
ment, nor  have  any  of  them  considered  economic  or  sociological 
questions  to  be  topics  for  consideration  in  a  civics  text.     In  three 
of  the  four  books  little  or  no  space  is  given  to  local  government 
and  very  little  to  state  government. 
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T..BLE  III 

The  average  per  cent  of  space  for  each  subject  in  Classes 
A  ,  B i  and  C . 
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13.9 
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22.8 

54.3 
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The  hooks  of  Class  C    are  distinguished  from  those  of  Class 
B  by  their  decreased  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Constitution. 
«hile  Class  B  gives  an  average  of  76.3  per  cent  of  space  to  this 
subject,  Class  C  gives  only  an  average  of  12.1  per  cent.  (See 


Table  III).     They  are  distinguished  from  Class  D  in  several  ways. 
In  the  first  place  the  books  of  Class  C  give  an  average  of  53.3  per 
cent  of  their  space  to  form  and  13.9  per  cent  to  function.  Class 
D  books  reverse  this  and  give  16.9  per  cent  to  form,  and  75.7  per 
cent  to  function.     (See  Table  IV). 
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Proportionate  amount  of  space 

given  to  the  units  of  rovern- 
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in  Class  G  and  B  books. 
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Probably  the  most  important  distinction  is  that  of  the  choice  of 
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Proportionate  amount  of  space  given  to  economic  and  sociol- 
ogical questions  and  politics!  questions. 
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This  classification  as  may  be  reen  "by  Table  I  is  still 
a  chronologioal  arrangement  with  only  two  exceptions.     Dole,  (Clar^ 
D,  1890)  and  Dunn,    (Class  D,  1907)  are  by  all  the  criteria  Glass  D 
books,  although  they  belong  to  the  third  publication  period.  Both 
of  these  books  are  in  some  respects  better  representatives  of  the 
newer  tendencies  in  civic  instruction  than  either  of  the  1917  books. 
The  final  arrangement  of  the  books  into  Glasses  with  the  results  are 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  k).  VII. 

BookE  grouped  in  four  classes.      Number  cf  lines  with  per  cent 
of  space  given  to  each  subject. 
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1478  63.C  364  15.5  0 

5463  89.1  415  6.7  0 

9406  75.5  522  4.1  321 


1890   2642    36.5      385      5.3    3526  48.7      249      3.4    920    12.7  3024 


1901  5819  60.1  847  8.7 

1903  5247  66.6  712  9.0 

1905  4096  37.8  2823  26.1 

1911  9397  82.0  1811  15.8 

1911  5837  66.6  1657  18.9 


2142  22.1  3244  33.5  308  3.1  844 

1564  19.8  774  9.8  586  7.4  1219 

2038  18.8  852  7.8  2679  24.7  1206 

1492  13.0  1170  10.2  259  2.2  2207 

1254  14.3  714  8.1  432  4.9  1220 


)ole 

)unn 


■ 

M A  shley 


1891  1529  17.6  7024  81.1 
1907  864  16.1  4124  76.9 
1917    2816    28.9    5677  38.3 


160  1.8 
446  8.3 
819  8.4 


0      0.0    785      9.0  270" 
200      3.7       0     0.0  2087 
581      5.9  1547    15.9  1726 


jeavitt 
ind  Brown 


1917      185      5.0    3180    86.3        37  1.0 
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.9      43      1.1  43 


0.0  308  5.3  3928  68.1  0  0.0  0 

0.0  148  6.3  1509  64.3  0  0.0  0 

0.0  806  12.9  4708  76.8  0  0.0  0 

2.5  1097  8.8  8974  72.0  0  0.0  0 


41.8  1276  17.6  2155  29.8  220 

8.6  2178  22.5  8120  83.9  24 

15.4  1612  20.4  4480  57.0  101 

11.1  2021  18.6  3693  34.1  700 

19.2  3416  29.8  6604  57.6  540 

13.9  2456  28.0  5549  63.3  0 


3.0 


0.0      7230  100.0 


.2  488  5.C  9186  95.0 

1.2  512  62.5  7363  93.5 

6.4  843  7.7  9971  92.3 

4.7  365.  3.1  11094  96.9 

0.0  592  6.7  8168  93.3 


3.1      936  10.7  1176  13.5  2178  25.1  4319  49.8  4361  50.2 

38.9    170  3.1  604  11.2  651  12.1  2986  55.6  2375  44.4 

17.7  1012  10.4  3200  32.9  1073  11.0  3510  36.1  6212  63.9 

11.1    131  3.5  172  4.6  165  4.4  3105  84.2  579  15.8 


4807 
7733 


0.0  5760  100 .0  5760 

0.0  2344  100.0  2344 

0.0  6126  100. 0  6126 

0.0  12457  100.0  12457 


7230 

9674 
7875 

10814 
5361 

11459 
8670 
8760 
9722 
3684 


Results  for  each  qub.ject : 

FORK*3  AND  FUNCTION13  OF  GOVERNMENT :     One  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time  in  civic 
instruction  is  the  relative  amount  of  sp?">ce  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  form  and  the  function  of  government.     That  this  has  not 
always  been  a  question  may  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  the 
study,  since  the  very  early  books  show  only  a  relatively  small  a- 
mount  of  space  devoted  to  either  form  or  function.     In  general,  the 
study  shows  that  prior  to  the  Civil  War  this  question  was  not  an 
important  one.     Beginning,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
great  importance  "was  attached  to  the  necessity  of  civic  instruction 
and  this  was  interpreted' '"fee  mean  giving  the  people  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  thV^tlffit,     Consequently,  the  Constitution  was 
studied  intensively,  and  this  placed  the  emphasis  on  the  framework 
of  government.     In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, governmental  institutions  were  conceived  of  as  growing  organ- 
isms with  certain  functions  to  perform  and  there  was  an  increasing 
demand  that  this  be  emphasized  in  civic  instruction.    But  the 
question  of  how  to  place  the  emphasis  on  function  was  a  debateable 
one  for  some  time,  and  it  is  only  after  several  years  of  experi- 
menting that  the  present  ideas  in  regard  to  it  have  been  evolved. 
During  these  ;ears  the  textbook  writers  tried  to  meet  this  demand 
by  placing  in  their  texts  a  great  deal  of  descriptive  material 
about  the  governmental  processes.     This  was  as  near  as  they  could 
get  to  function.     It  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  the  very  re- 
cent books  that  have  acknowledged  the  proper  emphasis  in  civics  to 
be  a  consideration  of  questions  of  social  and  economic  welfare  and 
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the  relation  of  government  to  these  as  an  instrument  of  social  con- 
trol.    The  stoge  of  development  of  this  question  of  the  relative 
importance  of  emphasizing  the  form  or  the  function?  of  government 
and  incidentally  the  evolution  of  the  present  inter  fetation  of  the 
meaning  of  function  coincide  with  the  four  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civic  instruction  as  may  be  seen  by  Table  Till. 


TABLE  VIII. 


Characteristics  ITo.  of       Average    amount  of  ^pace 

of  periods  Glass    Books   Form  Function " 

  Lines      %  Lines  |[ 

I.  Period  of  in- 
difference in  re- 
gard to  the  re- 
lative importance  A 
of  form  and 
function 

II.  Period  of 
emphasis  on  B 
governmental 
framework 

III.  Period  of 
emphasis  on 
governmental  0 
processes 

IV.  Period  of 
emphasis  on 
elements  of  D 
welfare 


HI°T0?.Y:     An  interesting  point  of  comparison  is  the  amount  of 
history  included  in  the  text  books.     This  varies  from  48.7  percent 
in  Piske  to  one  percent  in  Leavitt  and  Brown.     There  seems  to  be 
no  progressive  decline  or  advance  in  this  matter,  all  depending 
upon  the  individual  treatment  of  the  author.      While  there  is  a 


2  1839       51.9  730  10.2 


4  4776       69.1  0  0 


6  ^5506       58.2        1732  13.9 


4  1349       16.9         5001  75.6 
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progressive  increase  in  the  average  of  Classes  A,  B,  and  C,  this  is 
misleading  because  of  the  wide  variability  of  the  individual  cases 
within  each  class.     For  instance,  Glass  B  with  only  four  cases 
ranges  from  5.5  percent  to  35.2  percent.     While  Glass  G  ranges  from 
13  percent  to  48.7  percent  with  6  cases.     The  averages  consequently 
mean  little.     The  variability  in  the  amount  of  history  incorporated 
into  each  book  seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  the  author's  treatment 
of  the  subject  and  does  not  indivrte  any  particular  tendency.  Cer- 
tain of  the  authors,  particularly  Fiske  and  Andrews  have  decidedly 
an  historical  ooint  of  view  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  these 
two  books  that  does  not  have  some  historical  reference.     In  these 
two  cares  the  amount  of  history  is  significant  as  it  indicates  one 
method  of  developing  a  point  of  view  which  in  itself  is  important  - 
that  of  the  evolutionary  character  of  governmental  institutions. 
In  general,  however, the  amount  of  history  found  in  a  particular 
publication  period  bears  little  or  no  reference  to  the  particular 
stage  of  development  of  civic  instruction. 


TABLE  XX. 

Proportionate 

amount  of  space 

given  to 

history . 

Olass  A 

Lines 

Percent 

Average 

^ullivan 

1830 

331 

4 . 8 

Burleigh 

1851 

925 

11.9 

8.3 

Class  B 

Alden 

1866 

1081 

18.7 

Alden 

1867 

245 

10.4 

Towns end 

1875 

337 

5  •  5 

Andrews 

1885 

4385 

35.2 

17.7 

Class  C 

Fiske 

1890 

3526 

48.7 

James  & 
Sanf ord 

1901 

2142 

22.1 

Ashley 

1903 

1564 

19.8 

Forma n 

1905 

2038 

18.8 

Garner 

1911 

1492 

13.0 

G-uitteau 

1911 

1254 

14.3 

22.8 

Class  D 

Dole 

1891 

160 

1.8 

Dunn 

1907 

446 

8.3 

As&Ley 

1917 

819 

8.4 

Leavitt  & 
Brown 

1917 

37 

1.0 

4.9 

CONSTITUTION:     There  hap  been  a  significant  decline  in  the  emphasis 
on  the  study  of  the  Constitution  as  indicated  by  the  relative  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  that  document  itself.    Tor  about  tv/anty  years 
from  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  up  to  1885  or  1690  this  type  of 
book  prevailed.    The  average  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  four  books  constituting  Class  B  and  representing  the 
period  is  73.8  percent,  while  for  the  other  twelve  books   (two  of 
which  were  published  previous  to  the  Ci7il  A'ar  and  the  other  ten 
from  1890  to  the  present  time)   it  is  only  8.8  percent. 

TABLE  X. 

Proportionate  amount  of  space  given  to  the  study  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Class 

SuTlivan,  1850 
Burleigh,  1851 

Class  B 

Alden,  1866 
Alden,  1867 
Townsend,  1875 
Andrev/s,  1885 


No.  o: 
lines 


Percent  of 
ppace 


Average  percent 
of  soace 


166 
1459 


5.4 
18.8 


11.2 


3905 
1478 
5463 
9406 


67.7 
63.0 
89.1 
75.5 


73.8 


CI 


ffiske,  1890 

249 

3.4 

James  and  -anford,  1901 

3244 

53.5 

Ashley,  1903 

774 

9.8 

Gorman,  1905 

852 

7.8 

Garner,  1911 
G-uitteau,  1911 

1170 

10.2 

714 

8.1 

12.1 

Class  D 

Dole,  1891 

0 

0.0 

Dunn,  1907 

200 

3.7 

Ashley,  1917 

581 

5.9 

Leavitt  &  Brown,  1917 

36 

.9 

2.6 
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TfSBORY  MID  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOVERIHllKirP :      nhe  early  books  an  a  class 
devoted  more  attention  to  abstract  conceptions  of  government.  nheir 
treatment  was  philosophical,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  society  and 
kindr  of  governments.     In  fact  this  is  the  factor  that  differentiates 
Class  A  books  from  Class  B  books.     Certain  of  the  books  in  each 
class  emphasize  this  feature  but  it  is  not  a  fundamental  character- 
istic except  in  the  first  publication  period.     The  two  Mden  books 
of  Class  B,  Fiske  and  Porman  of  Class  C  and  Bole  and  '.shley  of 
Class  D,  give  a  rather  large  amount  of  space  to  theoretical  aspects 
of  government  but  this  character  by  no  means  dominates  the  Class  in 
which  those  books  have  been  placed. 

TABLE  XI. 

Proportionate  amount  of  space  given  to  Theory  and  Principles 
of  Government . 


Lines 


Percent 


Class  A 

Soil i van  1830 

Burleigh  1851 

Class  B 

Alden  1866 

Alden  1867 

Townsend  1875 

Andrews  1885 

Class  C 

Fiske  1890 
J  ame  s  & 

Sanford  1901 

Ashley  1903 

Forman  1905 

Garner  1911 

Guitteau  1911 

Glass  D 

Bole  1891 

Dunn  1907 

Ashley  1917 
Leavitt  and 

Brown  1917 


Average 


683 
1324 


803 
364 
415 
522 


920 

308 
585 
2679 
259 
432 


785 
0 

1547 
43 


14.2 
17.1 


13.9 
15.5 
6.7 
4.1 


12.7 

3.1 
7.4 
24.7 
2.2 
4.9 


9.0 
0.0 
15.9 

1.1 


15.6 


10.05 


8.3 


6.5 


UNITS  OF  SO  VERNI.S2NT :     As  one  would  expect,   the  early  book?  were 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  consideration  of  national  government. 
In  the  first  publication  period  the  authors  were  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  theoretical  and  abstract  principles  of  governement 
and  government  as  such  was  thought  of  in  a  very  real  sense  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.    This  fundamental 
instrument  naturally  suggested  only  federal  government  and  the 
principles  studied  could  best  be  illustrated  in  that  field.     In  the 
second  publication  period  the  intensive  study  of  the  document  it- 
self confined  the  author  to  a  consideration  of  this  unit  period 
exclusively.     In  the  third  publication  period  however,  local  and 
state,  government  was  coming  to  be  considered  important  and  the  aver- 
age amount  of  space  increased  in  this  period  from  .62  per  cent  in 
Glass  B  books,  to  J8.5  per  cent  for  Glass  C,  while  state  government 
increased  from  8.3  per  cent  for  Class  B  to  22.8  per  cent  for  Class 
C.     There  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  attention 
given  to  national  government.     Glass  B  books  devoted  70.3  per  cent 
of  space  to  national  government  while  Glass  G  books  gave  only  54. 3 
per  cent  to  it.     In  Glass  D  books,  one  has  to  take  into  account  two 
factors.    Here  the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  an  exclusive  treatment 
of  government  and  economic  and  sociological  Questions  introduced. 
In  these  books    government  is  not  studied  to  any  extent  as  an  entity 
but  in  its  relation  to  these  eocial  questions.    Consequently,  while 
Class  G  books  give  95.1  per  cent  of  their  space  to  political 
questions,  Glass  D  gives  an  average  of  43.6  per  cent.     This  de- 
creased amount  of  space,  is  divided  rather  evenly  between  the  three 
units,  local  government,  receiving  14.4  per  cent,  state  government 
receiving  6.9  per  cent, and  national  government,  receiving  15.6 
per  cent.    Part  of  the  space  devoted  to  political  questions  cannot 


be  class i Tied  under  any  of  these 

three  heads. 

TABLE 

XII. 

Proportionate  amount  of  p 

pace  given  to 

each  of 

the  three 

unit?  of  government. 

Claps  A 

local 

"tate 

National 

Sullivan,  lb30 

3.3 

22.2 

27 

Burleigh,  1851 

0.0 

0.0 

44.2 

Average 

1.65 

11.1 

35.6 

^lass  B 

Alden,  1»66 

0.0 

5.3 

68.1 

Alden,  1867 

0.0 

6.3 

64.3 

Townsend,  1875 

0.0 

12  .9 

76.8 

Andrews,  1885 

£.5 

8.8 

72.0 

Average 

.62 

3.3 

70  .3 

3  la  s  s  C 

Fiske ,  1890 

41.8 

17 . 6 

29 . 8 

James  &  Sanford,  1901 

8.6 

22.  5 

83.  9 

Ashley,  1903 

15  .4 

20.4 

57.0 

Forman,  1905 

11 . 1 

18.6 

34 . 1 

Earner,  1911 

19.2 

29.8 

57.6 

Guitteau,  1911 

13.9 

28.0 

63.3 

Average 

18.3 

22.8 

54.3 

J lass  D 

Dale,  1891 

3.1 

10.7 

13.5 

Dunn,  1907 

38.9 

3.1 

11 .2 

-^shley,  1917 

17.7 

10 .4 

32 . 9 

leavitt  and  Brown,  1917 

11.1 

3.5 

4.6 

Average 

17.7 

6.9 

15.6 

DIRECT  TEACHING  OF  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY:     In  general  the  earlier 
texts  depended  entirely  on  their  subject  matter  for  inculcating 
ideas  of  civic  virtue  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.     There  is  every 
indication  that  they  identified  right  conduct  and  knowledge  and  that 
they  considered  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamental  law  all 
that  was  necessary  for  good  citizenship.    Burleigh  (Class  A,  1851) 
is  the  only  exception  to  this  up  to  1891.     From  that  time  there  was 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  space  given  to  teaching  the 
pupils  directly  the  part  they  should  perform  as  citizens  of  a  re- 
public.    31ass  C  books  on  the  whole  devote  very  little  space  to  this 
averaging  only  2.6  per  cent.      Class  D  books  however, (two  of  which 
appeared  in  the  third  publication  period)  averRge  13.2  per  cent. 
It  might  be  said  that  since  1891  there  has  been  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  actually  state  in  so  many  words  just  what  is  the  citizen's 
duty  in  different  concrete  situations.    Dole,  Dunn,  and  Burleigh 
are  leading  representatives  of  this  method. 


===== 

TABLE    All I. 

Pr oportiona te 

amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  direct 

teach- 

in£  of  responsibility 

of  a  citizen  to  hi 

s  government. 

Ho.  of 

lines    Percent  spa 

ce  'ver. 

JIops  A 

Sullivan 
^urleigh 

1830* 
1851 

0 

1521 

0.00 
19.7 

) 

)  9.90 
) 

-lass  B 

Alden 

1866 

0 

0.00 

) 
) 
) 

)  0.00 
) 

Alden 
Town send 

1867 
1875 

0 
0 

0.00 
0.00 

Andrews 

1885 

0 

0.00 

) 

) 

Class  G 

Fiske 

1890 

220 

3.00 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 

)  2.60 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

James  & 
Sanf ord 

1901 

24 

.20 

Ashley 

1903 

101 

1.2 

Forman 

1905 

•700 

6.4 

Garner 

1911 

540 

4.7 

Guitteau 

1911 

0 

0.0 

Glass  D 

Jole 

1891 

2178 

25.1 

) 
) 
) 

)  13.2 

) 
) 
) 
) 

Dunn 
Apnley 

1907 
1917 

651 

1073 

12.1 
11.0 

Leavit t 
&  Erown 

1917 

165 

4.4 

ECONOMIC-eOCIOLOGICAl  AND  POLITICAL  MATTERS:       The  book?  with  one 
exception  (Sullivan,  1830)  do  not  approach  the  question  of  dealing 
with  "oeial  and  economic  problem?  a?  a  part  of  civic?  work  until 
(Dole  (lb91)   oublirhed  hip  book  with  49.6  per  cent  of  space  devoted 
to  this  phase.     Glare  G  bookp  in  their  attempt  to  arrive  at  rome 
polution  of  the  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  emphasizing 
form  and  function  introduced  there  problems  to  a  Plight  degree  but 
they  did  not  follow  Dole's  lead  to  any  great  extent  and  there  is 
little     indication  that  they  considered  his  departure  sound.  In 
1907  Dunn's  book  with  55.6  per  cent  of  non-political  matter  was  pub- 
lished.    The  average  per  cent  of  space  given  in  Glass  G  books  is  4.7 
per  cent  while  Glass  D  books  have  bb.4  per  cent.     In  general  those 
texts  which  have  devoted  a  relatively  large  amount  of  space  to 
function  have  also  emphasized  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  gov 
ernment,  and  those  which  have  emphasized  form  have  also  emphasized 
the  political  aspects.       (See  Trble  VI). 

Description  of  each  text  as  ahown  by  results  of  study. 

Sullivan's  Political  Glass  'Book  (1830),  the  earliest  book 
obtainable  for  the  <=tudy  is  unique  in  many  respects.  The  author's 
purpose  as  stated  in  the  preface  is  to  so  instruct  the  coming  cit- 
izen that  he  may  discharge  duties  a-  such: 

"^uch  sovereign  pov/er,  implies  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject? to  which  it  is  to  be  applied;  and,  as  there  is  no 
distinction  in  the   -olitical  rights  of  the  members  Oi 
the  community,  every  citizen  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  is  held  to  the  performance  of  all  its 
duties,    He  must,  therefore,  be  oreeumed  to  know  what 
these  rights  and  duties  are.  _ 

"Every  citizen  of  Massachusetts  is  also  a  citizen 
of  the  United  states.    Being  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  national  citizenship,  and  held  to  the  performance 
of  all  its  duties,  he  must  be  presumed  to  know  what 
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these  are.      Among  there  are  included  the  duty,  and 
oonr e^uently  the  competency  of  judging ,    hetber  thore 
who  undertake  to  administer  the  national  Government 
•    execute  their  trust  with  ability  and  faithfulness. 

"It  is  not  perceived  that  provision  has  been 
made,  in  the  usual  course  of  education  to  qualify 
those  who  are  approaching  manhood,  to  discharge,  with 
advantage  to  themselves,  and  with  justice  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  the  political  duties  which  they  must 
assume.     If  the  young  acquire  any  knowledge  of  this 
nature,   it  must  be  by  inference  and  accident,  and  not 
because  it  is  systematically  imparted." 

He  shows  the  idealistic  attitude  of  civic  writers  of  that 

oeriod  when  he  says: 

"It  is  yet  a  problem,  whether  united  representative 
republics  will  continue  to  diffuse  their  blessings  through 
a  prosperous  and  grateful  community.     The  solution  may 
depend,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  veneration  which  the 
young  carri   into  manhood,   for  the  Institutions  of  their 
Fathers;  and  not  less  on  their  ability  to  distinguish 
between  the  unprincipled  contrivances  of  politicians, 
and  the  many  actions  of  statesmen." 

His  plan  is  as  follows: 

"Supposing  these  views  of  our  nature  to  be  substant- 
ially right,  the  object  of  the  following  chapters,  is,  to 
point  out  to  the  youths,  who  are  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion, their  relation  to  each  other,  to  society,  an^  to 
their  country;  and  to  show,  in  a  plain  and  simple  way, 
the  excellence  and  value,  beyond  all  price,  of  ^he  polit- 
ical conditions  in  which  they  exist.     The  further  pur- 
pose is   to  give  some  information  of  the  social  system  of 
which  they  are  to  become  active  members,  and  on  which 
their  own  happiness,  in  common  with  that  of  all  around 
them,  absolutely  depends.      The  plan  is  -  First,  to 
sketch  the  principles  on  which  society  is  formed.  ^econ^- 
ly,  to  show  the  fitness  of  the  State  Government  to  ac- 
complish the  intended  object  of  it.     Thirdly,  to  do  the 
like  ap  to  the  National  Government.     Fourthly,  to  notice 
some  subjects  which  concern  those  who  are  approaching 
manhood,  and  those  who  have  risen  to  be  citizens.'' 

To  carry  this  out  he  devotes  four  chapters  to  a  discussion 

of  the  principles  on  which  society  is  formed,  fourteen  chapters  to 

show  the  fitness  of  the  state  government  to  accomplish  its  intended 

object,  using  Massachusetts  as  a  typical  example;  four  chapters  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  states  and  National  Government,  and 


six  cliapter?  to,  IJotice  some  pubjects  which  concern  those  //ho  are 
approaching  manhood,  and  thope  who  have  ripen  to  be  citizen?3."  In 
these  six  chapters  he  discusses  such  economic  and  sociological 
questions  as  property,  persons,  their  capacities  and  incapacities, 
in  which  marriage )  divorce ,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each 
sex  are  taken  up.  A  classification  of  persons  as  to  occupation  ip 
made  and  choice  of  employments  and  religion  are  discup^ed. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  book  Is  the  fact  that 
it  much  more  nearly  approximates  the  very  modern  civicptexts  than 
does  any  of  the  other  early  bookp  in  that  it  deals  with  the  more 
general  questions  of  pocial  science  and  not  political  science  only. 
ITowever  while  the  author  has  devoted  22.7  per  cent  of  his  space  to 
sociological  and  economic  subjects  hip  choice  within  these  fields 
differ?  from  that  of  the  present  day  writers.    A  social  science 
writer  of  to-day  place?  the  emphasis  on  the  elements  of  v/elfare  and 
incidentally  the  governmental  agencies  controlling  thepe  are  studied 
not  as  topics  of  ptudy  important  in  themselves  but  ap  means  to  an 
end.     ^ullivan,  however,  discusses  these  points  separately  and  in 
fact  many  of  the  sociological  and  economic  subjects  chosen  for  dis- 
cussion as  for  instance  religion  or  social  customs,  are  not  con- 
trolled by  government  at  all.     ^o  in  this  book  while  one  would  ex- 
pect a  large  amount  of  space  to  be  devoted  to  lunctionj.as  a  matter 
of  fact  only  2,7   5er  cent  of  the  entire  book  is  given  to  this  be- 
cause the  subjects  treated  in  many  inptances  are  not  functions  of 
government  at  all  but  rather  social  institutions  outside  of  the 
realm  of  political  control. 

The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  local,  stata,  and 
national  government  is  almost  entirely  form  and  comprises  43  per 
cent  of  the  entire  space.      The  material  of  the  appendix  seems  to 


have  little  if  any  bearing  upon  the  material  of  the  text  and  con- 
sists of  five  separate  chapter?  on  the  following  topics:  ""Ursuite 
in  Life",   "Agriculture",  "  Useful  ArtP  and  Tradep" ,   "Inptruction" , 
and  "Reading  for  Leisure  Fours".        Another  point  of  distinction 
is  the  amount  of  abstract  material  the  book  contains,  which  is  quite 
ty  pical  of  the  texts  up  to  the  Jivil  v/ar  period  as  will  be  empha- 
sized in  another  connection.       Sullivan's  purpose  a^  stated  in  the 
introduction  was  to  provide  a  means  of  teaching  the  rights  and  dut- 
ies of  citizens.     Whether  this  could  be  accomplished  or  not  with  the 
abstract  material  supplied  is  a  question  but  the  author  implies  that 
a  knowledge  of  government  is  equivalent  to  right  action  in  povern- 
mental  affairs,  and  consequently  he  devotes  no  space  to  direct  moral 
instruction  in  political  affairs.        The  choice  of  material  ^eems 
ill  fitted  to  accomplish  his  purpose  but  wa?  consistently  chosen 
in  accordance  with  the  best  thought  of  that  time. 

Burleigh's  American  Hanual  (1851)  was  intended  by  the 

author  that  this  book  be  used  as  a  reader  and  this  fact  accounted 

in  part  for  the  peculiar  arrangement  and  organization  of  subject 

matter.     This  arrangement  may  be  best  understood  by  a  reproduction 

of  a  page  giving  the  author's  own  explanation. 

(1)  .       "his  work  is  a  family  manual* f or  refer-  Book. 

ence,  e nd  a  text-book  and  reader  for  elementary!  Primary. 

school0  and  academies,      ""he  marginal  exerciees'  Lesions  for  practii 

are  Peculiar  to  the  author's  school  books.   (8)  Writer's 

Before  the  top' of  the  first  letter  of  some  word  Upper  part 

in  each  line  is  a  diminutive  figure  1,  which  Very  °mall 

denotes* that  the  work  marked  by  it  may  be  omitt-  Signifies 

ed1,  and  the  definition,  or  some  other 'expression  Not  mentioned 

that  will  convey  a  similar  idea  /  be  ;.ut  in  its  Any  2 

stead.     (3)  ier  example,  the  first'line  may  be  Meaning 

read, "this  book  is  a  family  manual",  and  so  on  Top  2 

through  the  lesson,  omitting  the  marked  words,  General  £ 

and  putting  in  their  stead* those  in  the  margin.  Substituting 

This  Manual' can  be  u°ed  as  a  reader  in  the  Book 
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largest  public  schools,  without  occupying  more 
time  than  the  ordinary  readers.     (4)  By  read- 
ing this  book' pupils  gradually  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of'our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions.   Youth  -!re  thus 'led,  by  progressive 
steps?  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  useful  read- 
ing,  industrious  habits,  and  pa tient're^earch, 
Without  which  they  are  not  properly' fitted  for 
the  duties 'of  after  life.     (5)     The  alluring 
incentives  of  the  marginal  words  give,  by  easy' 
gradations'  a  variety  of  words  in  expressing 
the  same  idea;  and  an  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
terms.       (6)   Immediately    before  telling 'the 
meaning  of  the  words  msrked'by  the  small 
figure,  the  pupils  should  raise  their  eyes7 
from  the  reading  exerci°e,  and  look  at  those 
to  whom  they  read. 


Free  2 . 
Common 
l.Ianua  1 

Familiarity  with 
In  this  way 
lasy  and  advancing 
Attentive 
Suitably 
Labors 
Enticing 
^teps 
Thought 
Words 
0-iving 
Labelled 
Look 
"lance 


The  author's  attention  to  devices  and  peculiar  pedagog- 
ical helps  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  book.  As 
to  subject  matter  he  has  given  17.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  space  to 
an  abstract  discussion  of  governmental  principles  and  19.7  per  cent 
is  concerned  with  the  direct  teaching  of  civic  responsibility.  This 
fact  alone  makes  the  book  unique  as  it  stands  second  in  this  respect 
in  the  entire  list  having  been  outranked  only  by  Dole,  who  is  dis- 
tinctly representative  of  the  new  type  of  civics.      Unlike  Sullivan's 
book, "The  Manual",        gives  no  space^  to  the  discussion  of  economic 
and  sociological  questions  but  has  a  much  higher  per  cent  of 
functional  emphasis  than. is  found  in  any  of  the  early  books,  ^ocial 
and  state  government  receive  no  recognition.      A  large  amount  of 
space,  44.2  per  cent  is  devoted  to  national  government  and  18.8  per 
cent  to  a  study  of  the  Constitution.      The  purpose  of  the  author 
as  stated  in  the  text  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  duties  of  citizens.  Ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  these  two  subjects  the 
book  should  be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  these  results  and  is 
superior  to  Sullivan's  in  the  sense  that  the  choice  and  emphasis  in 


material  is?  more  nearly  in  rccordance  with  the  stated  purpose. 

Alden's  "Science  of  Government",  in  general  emphasis,  is 
very  much  like  his  "Citizen's  I.!anual",  but  is  organized  on  another 
basis.      The  first  four  chapters  are  abstract  and  deal  with  mhilo- 
sophical  aspects  of  government.      Chapters  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  are 
historical.      The  remaining  thirteen  chapters  are  descriptive  and 
deal  with  the  Constitution  and  machinery  of  government.  The 
author's  purpose  as  stated  is  to  supply  the  facts  and  principles 
which  every  citizen  should  know,  and  in  this  respect  the  book  would 
seem  to  be  designed  to  accomplish  the  end  sought. 

Alden's  -"Citizen's  Manual"     (1867)  is  a  small  text  of 
117  pages  which  is  a  typical  manual  of  the  Constitution.     It  is  or- 
ganized on  the    question  and  answer  plan  and  if  the  author's  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  the  pupil  with  a  certain  number  of  facts  about 
governmental  institutions  such  as  the  Constitutions  of  England,  the 
United  States,  and  the  States,  the  machinery  of  government,  a  little 
international  law  and  a  few  principles  of  political  science,  the 
book  would  be  rather  well  adapted  to  accomplish  this  end.    But  from 
his  statement  in  the  preface,  his  object  was,  "that  of  preparing 
the  masses  for  intelligently  exercising  their  rights  as  citizens 
of  the  Republic*.      And  so  again  we  see  a  recognition  of  the  un- 
proved theory  of  the  identification  of  right  political  conduct 
with  knowledge  and  understanding  of  governmental  machinery  and  form. 
61.5  per  cent  of  his  book  is  purely  a  study  of  form  (63  per  cent 
having  been  devoted  to  the  Constitution  itself)  while  he  gives  no 
space  to  direct  teaching  of  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  to 
his  government,  and  none  to  economic  or  sociological  questions. 


15.5  per  cent  of  the  "book  is  devoted  to  abstract  and  dogmatic 
statements  about  the  theories  of  government  and  origin  of  society. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  impart  almost  a  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  Constitution,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following: 

16.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
made  by  the  legislature? 

The  Constitution  is  the  higher  law,  to  which  all  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  must  be  conformed. 

17.  Is  there  any  higher  law  than  the  Constitution? 

The  Constitution  is  the  highest  human  law;  but  the  law  of  God 
is  the  highest  of  all  laws. 

18.  May  not  the  people  who  make  the  Constitution  disobey  it  if  they 
please? 

The  people,  as  well  as  the  government,  are  under  obligations  to 
the  Constitution. 

19.  May  the  people  change  the  Constitution? 

They  may  change  it  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution. 

20.  How  does  it  appear  that  it  is  God's  will  that  the  people  should 
have  government. 

It  appears  from  the  fact  that  government  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  society  and  the  well-being  of  men,  and  from  the  Bible. 

21.  What  does  the  Bible  say  on  the  subject? 

"The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God;"  which  is  the  same  as 
paying,  "Government  is  ordained  of  God." 

22.  What  does  the  Bible  say  respecting  magistrates? 
It  commands  us  "to  obey  magistrates." 

23.  Suppose  their  commands  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  God? 
Then  "  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."    Acts  5:29. 

The  manual  has  an  interesting  organization.     It  i^  divided 
into  short  chapters  consisting  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  questions 
each  followed  up  by  its  proper  answer.     This  book  as  does  all  of 
them  up  to  this  point  (1897)   incorporates  a  great  deal  of  religion 
into  its  material  of  instruction,  as  may  be  seen  by  preceding 
quotations . 


Townsend's  "Shorter  Course  in  Civil  Government"  (1875) 
and  Andrew's  "Manual  of  the  Constitution"  (1884)  may  well  be  des- 
cribed together,  because  they  are  both  typical  manuals  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    Townsend  expresses  his  purpose  in  the  preface  as 


follows: 


"To  learn  the  duties  of  town,  city,  end 
county  officers,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  grand  and  noble  subject  of  Civil  Government. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  one  who  pro- 
poses such  minutia  of  detail  has  any  definite  idea 
of  Civil  Government. 

"7i/hoever  understands  the  history,  pur- 
poses, philosophy  end  grand  plan  of  the  general 
government,  comprehends  any  ^tate  government,  by 
a  mere  glance  at  its  Constitution.      There  is  such 
marked  similarity  of  the    ?tate  governments  to  each 
other,  and  of  all  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  when  the  last  named  is  understood  by  the  student, 
he  fully  comprehends  the  others.     To  attempt  cla^s 
drill  on  petty  town  and  county  offices,  would  be 
simply  a  burlesque  of  the  whole  subject." 


Andrews  likewise  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  knowing 
"the  character  and  workings  of  the  government  and    making  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  legislative  provisions  in  which  they  have  been  embodied'.' 
In  accordance  with  these  stated  purposes,  these  two  books  give  littl  \ 
or  no  space  to  local  government  and  very  little  to  state  govern- 
ment.    They  entirely  ignore  the  necessity  of  actually  pointing  out 
a  citizen's  duty  to  his  government^    avoid  economic  and  sociological 
questions  entirely  and  give  no  space  to  the  functions  of  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  form,  the  Constitution,  and  the  political  as- 
pects of  national  government  receive  practically  all  the  space,  and 
in  these  respects  the  emphasis  of  the  two  books  is  remarkably  sim- 
ilar throughout.       ^he  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
space  for  each  item: 

TABLE  XIV. 

Comparison  of  Towns end  and  Andrews  as  to  form: 


 rorm    :   'Tat'l    Cc7Tt   :  Constitution:  ?ol .  Aspects 

Townsend  77.7  76.0  89.1  100 

Andrews  74.4  72.0  75.5  100 


There  is,  however,  one  marked  difference  in  the  two 
books  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  history  used.  Andrews, 
with  the  exception  of  Fiske,  uses  more  history  in  his  text  than  any 
of  the  other  writers,  35.2  per  cent  of  his  book  being  historical. 
Practically  every  point  he  mokes  is  treated  historically  in  some 
way,   either  by  tracing  the  development  of  an  institution  or  by  illua 
trating  a  principle  from  history.     The  difference  goes  far  toward 
making  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  books;  Andrews'  books  con- 
taining  IE, 457  lines        over  twice  as  many ^contained  in  Townsend's, 
which  has  only  6,126  lines. 

TABLE    XV . 

Comparison  of  Tovmsend  and  Andrews  as  to  History: 

No.  of  lines  °er  cent  space 

Eownsend  337  5.5 

Andrews  4385  35.2 


Fiske' s  book,  "Civil  Crove'rnment  in  the  United  States", 
(1890)  is  quite  different  from  these  previously  described.     It  is 
one  of  the  first  books  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  local 
units  and  in  this  respect  is  the  direct  counterpart  of  Townsend's 
and,  in  fact,  he  quotes  from  Townsend's  preface  and  expresses  his 
contempt  for  the  whole  point  of  view  therein  expressed.      In  his 
own  preface  he  states  that  he  has  devoted,  "about  half  of  my  limit- 
ed space"  to  a  study  of  the  town,  county  and  city.    As  a  matter  of 
fact  41.8  per  cent  of  the  book  is  local  government.    T.7ith  this  em- 
ohasis  on  the  local  unit,  naturally  there  would  be  a  general  shift- 
ing of  emphasis.      The  Constitution  only  receives  3.4  per  cent  of 


space,  state  government  gets  only  17.6  per  cent  and  national 
government  29.8  per  cent.    Fiske  was  primarily  interested  in  history 
and  consequently  he  gave  a  historical  setting  to  every  subject 
touched  upon.     Like  Andrews,  he  endeavored  to  show  the  gradual 
development  of  governmental   institutions  but  differed  in  the  choice 
of  institutions  treated,  and  the  method  of  showing  this  development. 
This  historical  method  in  government  was  a  significant  change  in 
civic  instruction  and  deserves  particular  mention  as  it  marks  the 
transition  from  static  to  dynamic  civics.      Previously  the  frame 
work  of  civics  had  been  explained  and  learned  much  as  one  would 
teach  the  parts  of  a  piece  of  machinery.    Fiske' s  book  treated 
government  as  a  modifiable  and  changing  institution  and  assumes 
that  it  is  what  it  is  because  of  its  previous  experiences.  Con- 
sequently, we  find  48.7  per  cent  of  his  book  devoted  to  history. 

"The  American  Citizen"  by  Dole   (1691)   is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  book  in  the  list,  because,  although  published  in 
1891,  it  is  a  typically  1917-1918  book.     The  emphasis  in  this  book 
is  entirely  shifted  not  only  from  that  of  the  old  Constitutional 
Manuals  but  also  from    that  of  their  successors.    Dole  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  teaching  civic  morality  not  only  in- 
directly through  the  functions  of  government  but  also  "directly  in 
connection  with  the  concrete  subjects  about  which  moral  questions 
grow."    A  good  citizen  perhaps  for  the  first  time  meant  s one  thing 
definite  to  a  text  book  writer.      And  Dole  seemed  to  recognize  that 

there  was  some  other  element    than  knowledge  which    entered  into 
good  citizenship.    As  one  would  expect  after  reading  his  purpose, 

the  functions  of  government  are  much  more  fully  treated  than  form 

and  so  while  he  gives  only  17.6  per  cent  fo  form,  he  gives  81.1 


per  cent  to  lunation.      Alpo  lor  the  firrt  time  there  lfl  a  fair  di- 
vision bet.veen  the  economic -pociological  appects  of  government  and 
the  political.      Dole  gives  the  former  49.8  per  cent  of  his  space 
and  50.2  per  cent  to  the  latter.      Hip.  treatment  of  the  units  of 
governmant  as  puch,  that  is,  local,  state,  or  national,   is  very 
limited.      To  local  government  he  gives  3.1  per  cent,  to  the  state, 
10.7  per  cent,  and  to  national  13.5  per  cent.      T-his  emphasis  is 
perhaps  somewhat  surprising  as  one  might  expect  the  local  government 
to  receive  more  emphasis,  "but  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  he 
ordinarily  does  not  separate  the  units  of  government  but  merely 
treats  them  as  agencies  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  welfare. 
This  is  the  modern  thing  about  the  book  and  is     Particularly  com- 
mendable.     Hiptory  only  receives  1.8  per  cent  of  space  which  ip  in 
direct  contrapt  to  Fipke'p  treatment.      This  ip  interesting  because 
in  the  pame  period  they  were  both  attempting  to  present  governmental 
institutions  as  dynamic.      Fiske's  method  is  an  advance  over  pre- 
vious presentations  but  shows  the  fundamental  limitations  in  treat- 
ing government  as  an  end  in  itself.    Dole  approaches  the  matter 
from  another  angle  and  since  government  is  a  means  rather  than  an 
end  he  does  not  rely  on  its  historical  development  to  show  its  dy- 
namic character.      The  Constitution  receives  no  space  at  all  as 
might  be  exoected.      Dole  rankp  firpt  in.  the  amount  of  ppace  -gped  in 
teaching  the  repponpibility  of  the  citizen  to  hip  government,  25.1 
per  cent  of  the  book  dealing  with  thip  point. 

Jaraep  and  "anford's  "Government  in  ''tate  and  Nation", 
present?  a  good  contrapt  to  Dole'p  book.        ,','hile  publiphed  ten  yearp 
later  (1901)  it  lackp  practically  all  the  modern  featurep  which  are 
found  in  Dole  and  phould  in  mop't  reppectp  be  ranked  with  Townpend 


and  Andrew?  of  the  two  preceding  decades   '^he  book  is  or- 

ganized with  the  Constitution  as  a  basis  and  33.5  per  cent  of  the 
space  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  national  document.      One  might 
expect  a  book  published  in  1901  to  foreshadow  some  of  the  coming 
tendencies  but  this  book  does  not.      Form  received  60.1  per  cent  of 
space  while  only  8.7  per  cent  is  given  to  function.      Local  govern- 
ment gets  but  8.6  per  cent  while  national  government  received  83.9 
per  cent.     Twenty-four  words  or  two  per  cent  is  given  to  direct 
teaching  of  civic  responsibility  and  economic  and  sociological  as- 
pects of  government  get  only  five  per  cent,  the  other  five  per  cent 
being  given  to  the  political  phase.      However,  this  book  presents  a 
good  illustration  of  the  results  of  revision.      By  correcting  actual 
erroneous  statements  from  time  to  time,  the  authors  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  it  one  of  the  most  popular  texts  throughout  the  United 
states  as  shown  by  the  recent  report  of  the  American  Political 
°cience  Association. 

Ashley's  "American  Government"     (1903),  Garner's  "Govern- 
ment in  the  United  stated"  (1911),  end  Guitteau's  "Government  and 
Politics  in  the  United  states"   (1911),  may  be  treated  together,  as 
they  present  few  differences  so  far  as  relative  emphasis  is  concern- 
ed.     These  three  books  place  the  emphasis  on  a  description  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  which  is  studied  quite  apart    from  its  re 
in  controlling  the  elements  of  welfare.      The  following  table  will 
show  the  similarity  between  these  three  books  and  wherein  they  diffe 
from  the  so-called  constitutional  manuals.      Considering  the  sim- 
ilarity of  these  three  books,   it  is  interesting  to  note  the  purpose 
of  the  respective  authors  as  pointed  out  in  the  prefaces.  Ishley 
in  his  "American  Government"  says: 


"The  chief  aim  in  studying  our  government  is 
unquestionably  the  preparation  of  high  school  students 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  duties  and  privileges 
as  American  citizens.     This  cannot  he  done  simply  "by 
memorizing  sections  of  the  most  practical  book  in  ex- 
istence, undeniably  useful  as  recitations  from  a  good 
text-book  may  be.     In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  thifl 
preparation  must  include  at  least  three  things.  First 
of  all,  the  pupils  must  gain  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  function  of  our  system  of  government. 
In  the  second  place,  they  should  be  to  some  extent, 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  today  which  are  connected 
with  the  work  of  government,  in  order  that  our  polit- 
ical system  may  become  real,  and  not  be  a  lifeless  or- 
ganization to  be  studied  chiefly  in  books.  Last, 
school,  some  training  must  be  given  which  will  enable 
the  pupils  to  look  upon  both  sides  of  public  questions, 
to  weigh  arguments,  and  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
reasons  given  for  a  particular  policy  may  be  satisfact- 
ory." 

With  this  statement  one  might  expect  to  find  two  things 
in  Ashley's  text:   (1)  ^n  emphasis  on  function  as  well  as  form,  (2) 
economic  and  sociological  questions  discussed.      As  a  matter  of 
fact  Ashley  gives  only  nine  per  cent  of  his  space  to  function  and 
66.6  per  cent  to  form,  and  he  gives  7.7  per  cent  to  economic  and 
sociological  questions  as  against  93.3  per  cent  to  political  dis- 
cussion. 

Guitteau  frankly  states  his  interest  to  be  a  description 
of  governmental  form  and  so  his  book  is  consistent  with  his  stated 
purpose,  as  he  gives  66.6  per  cent  of  space  to  form  and  18.99  per 
cent  to  function.      Garner  says: 

"Lly  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  book  has 
been  to  present  in  an  elementary  way  the  leading  facts 
concerning  the  organization  and  activities  of  national 
state,  and  local  government  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  given  rather  greater  emphasis  than  is  custom- 
arily done  in  textbooks  of  this  character  to  what  may 
be  called  the  dynamics  of  government,  that  is;  its 
actual  workings,  as  contradistinguished  from  organiza- 
tion.     Consequently  such  subjects  as  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  conduct  of  elections,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  -postal  service,  the  conduct  of  dip- 
lomacy, the  management  of  the  public  lands,   the  regu- 
lation of  commerce^  the  procedure  of  °ongress  and  of 


the  state  legislatures  and  various  other  acti- 
vities of  government  have  received  more  than  the 
usual  attention.      Likewise,  I  have  laid  especial 
stress  upon  the  activities  and  methods  of  polit- 
ical parties,  part}  conventions,  primaries,  the 
conduct  of  political  campaigns,  the  regulation 
of  campaign  methods,  and  the  like.      The  increas- 
ing importance  of  citizenship  has  led  me  to  de- 
vote a  chapter  to  that  subject." 

Nevertheless,  he  gives  82  per  cent  to  form  and  15.8  per 
cent  to  function,  while  only  3.1  per  cent  is  given  to  economic  and 
sociological  aspects  of  government.      This  is  clearly  an  example  of 
what  so  many  of  the  writers  have  meant  when  they  have  insisted  upon 
a  greater  attention  to  function,  —  that  is,  a  description  of  gov- 
ernment in  operation. 

Gorman's  "Advanced  Civics"  (1905)  is  an  attempt  to  ore- 
serve  the  old  organization  of  material  hut  to  shift  the  emphasis 
from  form  to  function.      The  difficulty  is  that  the  author  sharply 
separates  the  material  dealing  with  the  elements  of  welfare  from 
that  dealing  with  the  governmental  agencies  and  so  while  the  hook 
has  many  good  features  it  misses  the^  modern  emphasis.      Much  space 
is  devoted  to  the  governmental  processes  and  these  the  author  calls 
function.    However,  in  accordance  with  the  distinctions  assumed  for 
this  study  a  great  part  of  this  material  was  classified  as  form.  Of 
Glass  0  hooks,  Forman's  shows  the  "best  distribution  of  space  "between 
form  and  function  giving  to  the  former,  37.8  per  cent  and  to  the 
latter  26.1  per  cent.     In  his  preface  he  says,  "uhile  preparing  this 
hook  I  kept  in  mind  the  truth  that  instruction  in  civics  should  have 
for  its  highest  aim  the  indoctrination  of  the  learner  in  sound 
notions  of  political  morality  and  I  attempted  to  assist  the  teacher 
in  achieving  this  aim  wherever  practicable."     In  accordance  with 
this  statement  we  find  that  there  is  6.4  per  cent  of  space  devoted 


to  direot  teaching  of  oivic  responsibility.    Forman  has  devoted 
24.79  per  cent  of  his  space  to  theory  and  principles  -  a  larger  a- 
mount  than  is  found  in  any  hook  in  the  list.      This  makes  his  hook  - 
particularly  Part  I  which  he  called  "The  Spirit",  ^uite  abstract 
and  difficult  as  it  lack?  illustrative  material. 

Dunn's  "Community  and  the  Citizen"  (1907)  is  one  of  the 
texts  representative  of  the  modern  emphasis.     The  author's  point  of 
view  and  purpose  may  be  gained  from  the  following  statement  in  his 
preface.     "The  book  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  methods  of 
presenting  the  subject  of  civics  to  young  people.     It  has  not  been 
customary  to  differentiate  between  civics  and  civil  government.  The 
writer  believes  that  such  a  differentiation  may  be  made,  and  that 
moreover,  anything  like  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  machinery  and 
powers  of  government  can  profitably  be  undertaken  not  earlier  than 
the  last  years  of  the  high  school,  and  then  it  may  best  be  presented 
in  close  association  with  the  work  in  American  history.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  believes  that  many  elementary  ideas  regarding  com- 
munity life,  the  meaning  of  citizens hip,   the  relations  between  the 
citizen  and  the  community,  and  the  services  performed  for  the  citizen 
by  the  government,  not  only  can,  but  should,  be  presented  to  the 
pupil  at  an  earlier  period  in  his  education. 

"The  function  of  the  public  school  is  to  produce  a  good 
type  of  citizenship.     There  is  no  other  sanction  for  the  existence 
of  the  public  school.     The  entire  course  of  study  and  the  v/hole 
round  of  school  life  should  be  directed  to  this  end.  Unfortunately, 
the  aim  of  education  in  the  public  school  is  too  often  considered 
from  a  purely  individualistic  point  of  view,  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
individual  to  get  a  living.     It  is  a  rare  thing  that  we  find  any 
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definite  instruction  given  to  arouse  the  pupil 'p  consciousness  of  the 
meaning  of  community  life  and  of  his  relation?  to  it.     The  study  of 
civil  government  in  it?  upual  form  fails  to  accomplish  thip  end." 

To  gain  thip  point,  he  departed  radically  from  the  ordinary 
choice  as  well  ap  organization  of  subject  matter.     The  book  conpiptp 
of  a  dipcuppion  of  the  elements  of  welfare  and  the  citizen'p  part  in 
the  control  of  thepe  element?  ip  made  clear.     The  governmental 
agenciep  a?  a  means  of  social  control  is  studied  in  each  instance 
and  where  it  was  thought  accessary  that  the  machinery  he  understood 
in  order  to  he  a  more  effective  instrument,   the  form  is  studied. 
While  the  author  has  attempted  to  to  keep  intaot  form  and  function  as 
far  as  possible  in.  order  that  their  true  relationship  may  be  seen, 
he  has  devoted  the  last  few  chapters  to  a  description  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery.     This  phase  of  the  subject  has  taken  16.1  per  cent 
of  the  book  and  76.9  per  cent  he  devoted  to  a  study  of  function. 
Like  Dole  he  has  attempted  a  fair  distribution  of  space  between  the 
political  and  the  sociological-economic  aspects  of  government  and 
to  the  former  he  gives  44.4  per  cent  and  to  the  latter  55.6  per  cent. 
His  book  differs  from  "Dole's  in  the  emphasis  on  community  affairs  anc 
in  this  respect  is  less  abstract.     Dole  gives  3.1  per  cent  of  space 
to  local  affairs  while  Dunn  gives  38*9  per  cent  with  only  14.3  per 
cent  to  state  and  national  affair? . 

Ashley's  "The  Hew  Civics",    (1917)  by  its  title  announces 
itself  as  representative  of  the  newer  tendency  in  civic  education. 
This  is  true  in  some  respects  though  perhaps  it  ip  not  a  reliable 
interpreter  in  every  way.     In  the  sense  that  the  emphasis  now  is  on 
citizenship,  "The  Hew  Civics"  does  meet  the  needs  and  attempts  to 
give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  how  society  is  organized  and  what  each 


citizen  phould  do  for  pociety  as  well  ap  what  pociety  may  do  for 
him.     Public  organization  and  activitiep  occupy  a  prominent  place, 
36.1  per  cent  of  ppace  having  been  given  to  a  conpi  der'it  ion  of  pocial 
and  economic  questions*     'bctra -governmental  as  well  ap  governmental 
control  ip  conpidered  and  the  element?  of  welfare  are  given  a  prom- 
inent place.    Ashlay  hap  retained  to  too  great  a  degree  the  logical 
arrangement  of  pubject  matter  found  in  the  older  bookp  and  po  hap 
failed  to    uite  get  the  ppirit  of  the  new  civics.      There  ip  that 
same  separation  of  form  and  function,  that  ip  the  consideration  of 
the  element?  of  welfare  apart  from  the  agenciep  of  control  that  we 
find  in  the  early  texts*     Thip  make?  government  an  end  in  itself  and 
not  a  mean?  and  to  the  extent  that  he  doep  thip,  the  author  hap 
failed  to  catch  the  newer  emphapip.    However,  ap  far  ap  statist  icsal 
repultp  are  concerned,  thip  doep  not  appear  ap  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  hap  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 

The  last  book  in  the  list,  leavitt  and  Brown's  "Elementary 
Social  Science  ",  ip  a  book  which  ha?  attempted  an  interpretation  of 
the  newer  tendency.     The  authorp  "nave  attempted  to  equally  emphasize 
the  sociological  and  economic  and  political  sides  of  modern  life  and 
also  to  develop  an  interest  in  historical  facts,  particularly  those 
facts  that  reflect  the  life  and  conditions  of  the  common  man.  The 
book  is  not  expected  to  be  much  more  than  a  laboratory  manual  and 
a  suggestive  means  of  organization  of  material  which  otherwipe  might 
be  too  fragmentary  for  practical  purposes,     while  the  book  is  ele- 
mentary,  it  is  pomevhat  abstract  and  lacks  illustrative  material 
which  is  so  necessary  a  feature  of  texts  for  young  people.  fhlta 
book  has  one  other  feature  which  makes  it  a  doubtful  interpreter 
of  the  new  pocial  science  and  that  ip  the  failure  to  get  away  from 


a  logical  arrangement  of  subject  matter.     The  economic,  rociolr gical, 
and  political  aspect?  of  government  are  penarateij  considered  and 
instead  of  studying  the  element?  of  welfare  and  bringing  in  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  that  are  needed  for  an  understanding  of  social 
control,  the  questions  are  considered  each  as  an  abstract  entity 
to  be  studied  apart  from  the  concrete  social  problem^    .rising  from 
existing  conditions.     This  arrangement  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
present  tendency  which  wishes  the  machinery  of  government,  which  so 
far  in  our  civic  instruction  has  fallen  out  of  focus  and  has  been 
so  much  in  evidence  that  means  have  been  mistaken  for  ends,  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  work  accomplished  and  as  a  useful 
instrument  in  social  control.     To  study  the  social  questions  them- 
selves with  government  ss  a  means  of  social  control  and  not  a  sub- 
ject of  study  itself  is  a  more  effective  program  for  those  wishing 
universal  good  citizenship.     This  particular  difficulty  is  not 
evident  from  the  tables  in  this  case  any  more  than  it  is    in  Ashley's 
n!Tew  Civics",  as  they  do  not  show  this  organization  of  the  subject 
matter  but  only  the  relative  amount^ of  space  given  to  each  subject. 
Judging  by  this  latter,  the  book  would  be  highly  satisfactory  as 
86.3  per  cent  is  given  to  function  and  only  five  per  cent  to  form; 
84.2  per  cent  to  sociological  and  economic  with  only  15.8  per  cent 
to  political  questions. 


v.  conditions 

The  more  important  conclusions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
I-  As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  a  study  of  po  few  text  books 
t hedevelopment  of  civic  instruction  in  the  American  schools 
falls  loosely  into  four  stages:  a  pre-Civil  War  oeriod  in 
which  the  emphasis  was  on  the  theoretical  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  government;'  a  period  following  the  Civil  War  when 
the  emphasis  was  on  the  fundamental  law;  a  period  beginning 
about  1890  with  the  emphasis  on  the  form  of  government,  and 
governmental  machinery;  and  the  present  period  with  the  em- 
phasis on  government  as  an  agency  by  which  the  elements  of 
welfare  may  be  made  operative. 
II-  There  has  been  a  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of  the  re- 
lative values  of  form  and  function  in  civics  teaching,  the 
stages  of  which  may  be  characterized  as  fl)  a  period  of  in- 
difference to  the  question  f2)  period  of  emphasis  on  form 
(framework  of  government)    (3)  period  of  emphasis  on  govern- 
mental processes   (4)  a  period  of  emphasis  on  elements  of 
welfare.     These  four  stages  coincide  with  the  four  publica- 
tion periods. 

Ill-  The  stages  of  development  show  great  overlapping,  each  one 
partaking  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  emphasis. 
17-  The  introduction  of  history  into  the  Civics  Dexts  initiated 
the  dynamic  idea  into  civics  work. 
V-  The  very  earliest  books  more  nearly  resemble  the  very  late 
books  than  do  the  intervening  ones  as  they  tend  to  treat  the 


subject  from  the  standpoint  of  social  science  rather  than 
merely  civics. 

VI-  The  development  along  any  line  seems  to  he  gradual  and  to 
he  accompanied  by  corresponding  increase  or  decrease  in 
other  lines.    As  for  example,  as  increase  in  the  space 
given  to  local,  government  is  a  gradual  process  and  is  ac- 
companied by  an  increased  emphasis  on  function  and  econ- 
omic-sociological questions  and  decreased  attention  to 
form,  national  government,  Constitution,  history,  and 
political  government. 
VII-  There  has  been  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  idea  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  democracy  and  how  to  make  good  citizens.  The 
first  idea  that  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  law  guarantees 
correct  actions  gave  place  to  the  idea  that  a  citizen  need 
only  know  about  the  form  and  machinery  of  his  government  to 
be  able  to  run  it  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  idea  that 
he  must  also  have  practice  in  running  it. 
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